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POCCAHONTAS SAVING THE GOVERNOR'S LIFE. 


POCCAHONTAS: 
4 TALE OF THE FIRST ENGLISH EMIGRANTS TO NORTH 
AMERICA, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CITAPTER Iv. 
Iy our last chapter we left Smith a captive. On 
VOL. I.—wno. 40. 


arriving at the Indian settlement he was not long 

kept in suspense as to his fate. Two great stones 

were rolled before Powhattan; and the unhappy 

prisoner was, by the united force of the attendant 

Indians, dragged towards them, while a fierce 
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savage, with a knotted elub, waited but. Powhat- 
tan’s order to give the fatal blow. At this critical 
moment, however, Poccahontas ran to her father, 
and in an agony of grief poured out her intreaties 
for the captive’s life. It was, however, in vain— 
Powhattan sternly refused. The executioner of his 
savage vengeance grasped his club more fiercely, 
as if impatient to inflict the fatal stroke. It was 
then that Poceahontas performed that heroic deed 
which poets have sung and sculptors chiselled in 
marble—a deed so self-sacrificing and so generous, 
that it might have been deemed romance, had not 
historic evidence confirmed its record. Rushing 
forward in time to avert the Indian’s stroke, she 
grasped the captive, and placing her own head on 
the block, demanded that the first blow should fall 
on her. How wondrous is the power of tender- 
ness, even on 2 savage nature! The moody coun- 
tenance of Powhattan looked dark as midnight ; 
but gradually the storm cleared away. He gave 
the signal for Smith to be mbound. His daugh- 
ter’s pleading had prevailed. The prisoner’s life 
was spared. ’ 

The sequel to this scene is related by an Ameri- 
can chronicler :—* It appears to have been the in- 
tention of the savage Powhattan to have detained 
Smith; but, from some cause, he speedily changed 
his mind, and in two days afterwards sent him 
back to James-town with a guard of followers, 
upon condition that he should remit two culverins 
and a millstone for his ransom.” 

After this event, Poecahontas’ career becomes 
matter of regular history. She frequently visited 
James-town, and many were the services which 
she rendered to the English there. The settlers 
always welcomed her with warmth. The noble 
self-denial of the girl’s conduct to their chief was 
indeed universally acknowledged; not the shadow 
of a doubt existed in a single breast of the purity 
of her motives, nor was her partiality for him 
ever made the subject of a ribald jest. As for the 
Governor himself, need we say that he entertained 
the sincerest regard for Poccahontas, Most un- 
feeling, had he felt otherwise, must he have been. 
Twice had she saved his life, and preserved at the 
same time his infant colony from destruction. But 
a dark passage at this point rests upon his me- 
mory. It is said that he promised his Indian de- 
liverer that she should be his wife—a promise dic- 
tated by state policy, and made but to delude. 

If this heavy charge be true, the reader may 
well imagine with what satisfaction Smith availed 
himself of an opportunity that opened, of extricat- 
ing himself from his difficulties by returning to 
England. While busily engaged in his duties as 
governor, an accidental explosion of gunpowder 
had inflicted on him a dangerous wound, which 
the absence of surgical skill rendered doubly peril- 
ous. A vessel being about to sail for England, he 
embarked in it. He had been to the settlers a gal- 
lant chief, and their tears flowed thick and fast as 
he bade them adieu. Nor could he himself, with- 
out emotion, look upon the spot which he was 
quitting, as it turned out, for ever. One image, 
too, we may well believe, flitted before him at 
that hour. As the kindness of Poccahontas and 
all her self-sacrificing love rose before him, mingled 
with the recollection of promises broken, or expec- 
tations awakened only to be disappointed; as he 








thought how she would feel when she learned 
that he had departed; there must have stirred 
within his breast dark and gloomy reflections. The 
vessel's sails were hoisted however, a favouring 
breeze filled them, and James-town faded from 
Smith’s view. 

How Poccahontas bore the gloomy intelligence 
which announced to her the Governor's departure, 
we must leave the reader to conceive. It is said 
that, by a base deception, she was told that he was 
dead—a fraud all but too likely to have been prac- 
tised. Ingratitude, however, did not chill her 
heart. Her good offices towards the inhabitants of 
James-town were continued, even after Smith’s de- 
parture. Hostilities having broken out with Pow- 
hattan, a Captain Argall, in order to regain an in- 
fluence over the chief, enticed Poccahontas on 
board his vessel, and carried her once more to the 
English settlement. Her services were not for- 
gotten, however; she was detained in captivity, 
but treated with all honour. 

During her residence at James-town, Poccahon- 
tas gained advantages which more than compen- 
sated for her trials and disappointments. Having 
been carefully instructed in the Christian religion, 
she renounced the idolatry of her country, made 
profession of Christianity, and was baptised by the 
name of Rebecca. Mr. Rolfe, a young man of 
rank, was so captivated by her gracious manners, 
that he offered her his hand, which was accepted. 
Mr. Rolfe solicited the consent of Powhattan to 
their union; and, this having been granted, the 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp, 

One son was the fruit of this marriage. Ac- 
companied by her child and husband, Poceahontas, 
in the year 1616, paid a visit to England. She had 
made a tolerable proficiency in the language. and 
news of her heroic conduct having preceded her, 
she was presented at court, and met with the 
kindest and most affectionate treatment from per- 
sons of the first rank and station. The English 
ladies and gentlemen flocked to offer their gervices 
to her. Their attention was not, however, to be 
long required. When in the neighbourhood of 
London, she received a visit from one with whose 
face she was, alas, but too familiar—one whom she 
appears to have thought was slumbering in the 
grave. This visitor was Smith, Long dormant 
emotions were recalled, and she was violently agi- 
tated. Ere long she was taken ill, at Gravesend, 
of the small-pox, and died. How far her frame 
had been weakened by meeting him whom she 
had so much loved, and by the discovery of the 
artifice which had been practised upon her as to 
his death, it is now impossible to say. 

A few words more in connection with Pocca- 
hontas remain to be added. Her fate called forth, 
in England, the sympathy of all who knew how 
much she had done to support the cause and save 
the lives of the early British settlers in America. 
Her death, too, was deeply regretted by Powhattan, 
who continued, however, faithfully to keep his 
promise of friendship to the English. Powhattan 
also expressed his joy that her son lived, and 
hoped that, after the boy should have grown up 
and become strong, he would again return from 
beyond the great salt lake and visit him. 

After his mother’s death, young Rolfe remained 
in England, to be educated under the care of an 
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uncle. -He afterwards went to Virginia, and rose 
to distinction and affluence in his native country. 
By his marriage he had a daughter, an only child, 
from whom have sprung some of the principal fa- 
milies in Virginia. ‘“ Among her descendants,” says 
Mr. Halkett, author of Historical Notes on North 
America, “is Mr. John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
with whom I became acquainted during a long 
and stormy period—in which he sat as a represen- 
tative for his native state of Virginia—and who, 
highly and justly distinguished by his countrymen 
as an orator and a scholar, perhaps esteems him- 
self in nothing more fortunate than that there 
flows in his veins the blood of Poccahontas.” 

Thus ends the history of Poccahontas—one of 
singular tenderness and interest. In our opening 
chapters we have followed the narrative of a Ger- 
man writer, who quotes, as his authority, the 
Duke de Werner’s travels in North America. 
All the events recorded in this chapter are in 
strict harmony with history; and although, upon 
comparing the German narrative with the English 
versions, there are traceable some colouring of a 
poetic fancy, and some slight variations, yet it is 
gratifying to know that these differences do not 
affect the main incidents. That Poccahontas saved 
the life of Smith by offering to sacrifice her own 
—that she swam the ccld river to give timely 
intelligence of the destruction of James-town— 
that she married and died as above related—are 
real events in her life. Justly, therefore, is her 
memory regarded with a tender and almost ro- 
mantic interest. She has been praised in song, 
sculptured in marble, and embalmed in history. 
But there is a higher satisfaction even than this. 
It is pleasing to know that there is good reason to 
hope that this true heroine was led to a heartfelt 
acquaintance with the Saviour; that a disposition 
naturally so amiable was purified and refined by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit; and that her heart, so 
loving and affectionate, was given sincerely to One 
whose nature is love, and whose service is perfect 
happiness. A contemporary account of her death 
states—“ that it gave joy to the beholder, to hear 
and see her make so religious and godly an end.” 


*,.* In reference to Smith’s conduct to Pocca- 
hontas, we may mention that, on her arrival in 
England, he wrote a letter to the queen, acknow- 
ledging what services she had conferred on him 
and the colony. In a narrative also, which he pub- 
lished after her death, he admits that he met her 
at Brentford, and that she said that she had been 
told that he was dead. But he says nothing about 
himself having caused that report to be spread, 
nor about his having promised her marriage. A 
writer, named Salmon, however, directly charges 
him with the latter accusation. “It seems,” says 
Salmon, “that before this princess married Mr. 
Rolfe, she had been given to understand that Cap- 
tain Smith was dead; for he was the first man she 
had set her affections upon, and I make no doubt 
he had promised to marry her when he was in her 
father’s court ; for when he came to wait upon her, 
on her arrival in England, she appeared surprised, 
turned away from him with the utmost scorn and 
resentment, and it was some hours before she 
could be prevailed upon to speak to him. She could 
not believe that the man for whom she had done 





so much and ran so many hazards, would have de- 
ceived her; and when she did vouchsafe to hear 
him, she still reproached him with ingratitude.” 

The account which the German writer has fol- 
lowed differs, we may add, from the English ver- 
sion, chiefly in point of chronological arrangement. 
The delivery of James-town, for instance, by Poc- 
cahontas swimming through the river, is in the 
English accounts made to follow, instead of pre- 
ceding, her rescue of the Governor from the club of 
the savage executioner. Jukka has evidently, also, 
in the German version, been substituted for a 
savage described by the English writers under the 
formidable name of Opechankanough. 





RAMBLES IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
No, It 

Many visitors, having reached Newport and seen 
the castle and the environs, proceed at once to 
Ventnor, and enter on the wonders of the Under- 
cliff. The facility of public conveyance, at a very 
moderate charge, probably makes this the easiest 
plan. We shall, however, pursue our own route, 
and, taking a westward course, leave Carisbrook 
Castle on the left, and proceed along one of the 
richest valleys in the island, where some lovely 
farms are found in the only considerable pass, 
except at Newport and Freshwater, that occurs 
between the high hills or downs that intersect the 
island, from the Needles to Brading. 

The pretty village of Shorwell, and the venerable 
mansion of North-court, erected in the reign of 
James I, and one of the historical residences of the 
island, are passed. The house is surrounded by 
hills, many of them cultivated to the summit; 
while fine trees, coeval with the dwelling, afford 
shelter from the too ardent sunshine that (in con- 
sequence of high downs sheltering the region 
towards the north) seems to visit this fertile scene. 
Here, and in the immediately adjacent parishes, are 
some of the best corn lands and the richest agri- 
culture in the island. The village of Brixton, or 
Briston as the inhabitants call it, commands fine 
views of the British channel. From thence, pass- 
ing Mottistone and ascending Brook Down, there 
is a lovely view; the distance just passed over in 
all its fertile beauty spreads before the eyes, and 
seaward a boundless extent of ocean. The high- 
est elevation is called Afton Down, and here not 
only the whole of the island, but also the opposite 
coast of Hampshire, can be seen. 

Brook Point is one of the most interesting 
places in this part of the island to geologists. 
Here are those wondrous prostrate fossil trees, 
first noticed about thirty years ago, and since then 
so often examined. The ledge at the base of the 
cliff, projecting into the sea, consists of indurated 
sandstone, enclosing trunks and branches of large 
trees completely petrified. On lifting the sea- 
weed, that grows between high and low water 
mark, the rocks below are found to be clearly all 
composed of these petrifactions, in which the 
knotty bark and ligneous fibre are still traceable, 
while some part of the wood has been converted 
into a substance resembling jet. The view at 
Brook Point is very interesting. Compton Bay, 
towards the Freshwater Cliffs, extends westward, 
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and to the south-east there is a cape of green sand | 
cliffs towards Blackgang Chine; and towering | 
above, as a lofty background enclosing the view, is | 


St. Catherine’s, the loftiest and southernmost ele- 
vation in the island. 

From Brook Point it is as well to continue west- 
ward, and complete the survey to Alum Bay. A 
shingle bank, or sort of isthmus, at Freshwater, se- 
parates the sea from the spring-head of the little 
river Yar, that rises here and empties itself into the 
sea at Yarmouth. Often at high tides the sea 
rushes over, and salt and fresh water mingle their 
streams. From Freshwater Gate to the Needles, 
a distance of three miles, there are chalk cliffs in 
succession, from 400 to upwards of 600 feet in 
height. The pearly whiteness of the chalk is 
finely contrasted by rows of flints, that score the 
surface in fine dark parallel lines, running obliquely 
from the top to the bottom of the section. Some- 
times these lines are waved and arched, and no 
arabesque wrought by the hand of man can com- 
pare to this fine tracery inlaid by the Creator. 
There is a natural cave, or rather alcove, of splendid 
dimensions overhanging the beach 150 feet. 

The Needles, those rocks so well known and so 
much dreaded by seamen, do not appear so terrific 
to the tourist looking at them from the shore. 
They seem like the rugged stumps of some gi- 
gantic teeth in the jaw of a Titan. The Pointed 
Rock, that gave the name to this dangerous pro- 
montory of rocks, fell down more than seventy 
years ago, and now in stormy weather constitutes 
a dangerous reef. An angle of the Needles forms 
the western point of that romantic spot, Alum 
Bay, which not only has a noble sweep and fine 
outline, with a bold sea view, but becomes a re- 
markable object to every observer, from the bril- 
liancy and variety of its colouring. Cliff and rocks 
of pearly white, or rich deep umber, or glowing 
red, or frowning black, are not uncommon in coast 
scenery ; but here there are not only these decided 
tints striping the surface, but more delicate and 
varied hues are blended—dusky blue, bright 
ochreous yellow, soft grey, clearly defined, and at 
sunset, particularly after a shower of rain, looking 
as brilliant and soft as if of woven silk. They 
have well been compared to the vivid stripes of a 
parti-coloured tulip. The seams of fine white sand 
are worked and used in china and glass manufac- 
ture. Of the richly tinted sands that intersect the 
clay, marl, and chalk, the inhabitants make up 
ornaments for sale, by enclosing them in tasteful 
layers in glass bottles or vases. At the north side 
of this enchanting bay is Headon Hill, where the 
most inexperienced geologist may observe a very 
curious mixture of marine and fresh-water deposits, 
and where those who prefer looking above the 
earth may have a splendid sea and land view. 

Returning to Brixton, Atherfield Cliffs and 
Chale Bay form the boundary of the coast until 
Blackgang Chine is reached. These chines, which 
present so distinctive a feature in Isle of Wight 
scenery, are deep clefts or fissures in the cliffs, 
probably caused by some convulsion of nature, and 
deepened by streams that have rushed down them, 
often bringing deposits of earth, capable of vegeta- 
tion; so that in these rifts down the solid rock 
there are frequently hanging copses of vigorous 
growth—lovely flowering shrubs, and often roman- 
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tie little dwellings, girded in by thriving gardens, 


in the very cleft of the rocl:. Sir Richard Worsley 
gives an explanation of the word chine. He says; 
“This term is applied to the backbone of an ani- 
mal which forms the highest ridge of the body, 
Echine, in the French, is used in the same sense; 
and Boyer has the word chinfreneau for a great 
cut or slash. Hence the word chine might be 
thought peculiarly expressive of a high ridge of 
land cleft abruptly down.” 

Whatever verdure drapes these chasms in many 
places, Blackgang Chine is as rugged and savage as 
itsname. Every other part of the romantic scenery 
of the island wears a smile that softens its gran- 
deur: even the gaunt Needles stretch out from a 
background of such pearly or gleaming variety of 
colour that half their terrors are forgotten in the 
surrounding beauty. Blackgang has an unmistak- 
able frown ; so that when there has been a tolerable 
continuance of rain to swell the two streams that 
rise in St. Catherine’s Down, and which, after blend- 
ing their waters at the foot of a prominent point, 
hurry angrily on, down the steep way, till they take 
a leap over a precipice of the rock and fall in a 
perpendicular cascade of forty feet upon the shore 
beneath, it seems as if they were escaping from 
a frowning guardian. In dry weather, however, this 
cascade dwindles into a very insignificant stream. 
The best views at Blackgang Chine are from the 
sands of the fine level beach, whence the stupen- 
dous chasm exhibits all its horrors. Or, if viewed 
from above the terrace in front of the Blackgang 
Hotel, the ravine immediately beneath is seen in all 
its wild and dreary grandeur. The projecting 
masses of the ragged walls of the chine throw 
gloomy shadows across the chasm. 

It is generally with a feeling of relief that the 
tourist ascends St. Catherine’s Hill. The majestic 
panorama that bursts upon the view is enhanced 
by comparison with the barren scene just left. On 
a clear day, standing on this noble elevation of 
nearly nine hundred feet, the whole island is spread 
before the gaze. The noble coast laved by the 
deep blue ocean, the fertile island, the soft undula- 
tions of the long range of downs, with lovely 
dwellings in the hollows, and ftocks of sheep graz- 
ing their turfy slopes, woodlands, and ornamental 
dwellings, and here and there the tower or spire of 
an old church rising from amid the village roofs, 
or girdled by embowering trees, present an assem- 
blage of beauty, that once seen can never be 
forgotten, and that is increased, if increased it can 
be, by the immediate vicinity of the most lovely 
and remarkable part of the island—ruz Unprr- 
CLIFF. 

This incomparable natural terrace, extending 
six miles from St. Catherine’s to Bonchurch, is 
formed of irregular masses of chalk, that have 
fallen from the upper cliff, and the subsidence of 
soil, called here landslips. These compose a belt 
along the sides of some lofty precipitous cliffs, and 
form a platform based on cliffs that are from 60 to 
100 feet above the level of the sea. From the in- 
termixture of calcareous with other debris a soil 
is formed peculiarly favourable to vegetation; so 
that, at the sea-side, on a basis of cliffs, and along a 
perpendicular wall of cliffs that rise nearly 300 
feet above the terrace, there are flowers of every hue, 
and many of foreign climes, growing in the very 
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highest perfection—beautiful mansions—fertile | this would smile,” might often arise, but for the 
fields—lovely villages—and the elegant little town | thought that genuine happiness does not depend 
of Ventnor, the principal resort of strangers and | on external circumstances: there must be sun- 
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invalids. Sheltered from the north by the before- 
named wall of cliffs that catch and reflect the rays 
of the southern sun, open to the south with a 
boundless expanse of ocean, high enough to be 
fanned by gentle breezes, and completely em- 
bowered in the most luxuriant vegetation—this 
favoured region combines what is best both of 
inland and coast scenery. Well may our physi- 
cians marvel that invalids, with toil, trouble, ex- 
pense, and danger, should seek health on foreign 
shores, when here is a climate of such peculiar 
mildness and salubrity, that it is considered from 
five to eight degrees warmer than any other parts 
of the British dominions, excepting some few 
valleys of South Devon and Cornwall. Notwith- 
standing the fact of very considerable landslips— 
not less than eightyacres at onetime occurred in this 
region—yet the ancient churches of St. Lawrence 
and Bonchurch, dating their origin in the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, being undisturbed, would lead 
to the conclusion that, with some trifling excep- 
tions, the land has undergone no considerable al- 
teration since the Conquest. The myrtle grows 
here to a great size in the open air, and fuschias 
wave their crimson bells from lofty branches more 
like a tree than a shrub; while the grey helio- 
trope, with its rich aromatic odour, sends out in 
the open air such stems and flowers as few green- 
houses in other parts of our country can rear. 
Ventnor is so completely a modern place that, in 
some most minutely accurate maps of the island 


| Shine in the soul, or the brightest earthly scene 
will be one of shade and gloom. 

The fine bay of Sandown, terminated to the east 
by the Culver Cliffs, presents a noble winding 
shore, skirted by the most delightful views; and 
from thence to Brading Haven, where we have 
passed the most eastern point of the island, the 
sea view changes, and part of the anchorage of 
Portsmouth with its shipping comes in sight. 

Brading and Yaverland, the pretty adjacent vil- 
lage, have a charm greater than bn natural 
scenery can yield. Here lived, and prayed, and 
laboured, the worthy Legh Richmond. In these 
scenes passed that gentle life of humble piety 
which has been recorded in the beautiful pages of 
the “ Dairyman’s Daughter ;” a narrative replete 
with the beauty of holiness, and glowing with such 
descriptions, both of nature and grace, as only 
the Christian can give. Shall we remember the 
scenes where stern warriors contended and bold 
barons ruled, and forget those hallowed by a good 
man’s teachings and endeared by a sweet example 
of piety in humble life? Oh, surely not; for the 
| latter lived, not only for time, but for eternity, and 
are of those who “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 

One of the most interesting gentlemen’s seats 
in the island is Appuldurcombe. A slight de- 
tour from the Undercliff enables tourists to visit 
this place ; indeed its situation, seven miles south 
of Newport, makes it very accessible. Two days 
a week the public are admitted to see the house, 














of the latter part of last century, it is not named. | which contains some rare marbles and paintings 
A few fishermen’s huts on the little cove were the | by the old masters.* The Worsley family, to 
only dwellings, and the romantic mill turned by | whom this mansion and estate belong, have been 
the stream that falls upon the beach was the chief | from the Norman Conquest associated with the 
attraction. Now, commodious hotels and elegant | history of the island. There have been, in old 
lodging houses attest the favour with which | times, governors and wardens of their race ; and, in 
visitors regard it. Its situation amidst the varied | more modern days, the best historian of the island 
beauties of the Undercliff, with easy walks from it | was Sir Richard Worsley, who, editing all the 
to spots of highest” interest and loveliness, suffi- | materials collected by his father and grandfather, 
ciently account for its rapid growth. And cer- | gave a valuable production to the lovers of anti- 
tainly, for those tourists who can only take a | quarian research and local tradition. Sir Robert 
hurried trip to the island, no plan is better than, | Worsley was the founder of the house and park of 
having seen Carisbrook Castle, to take the Ventnor | Appuldurcombe. This name is a compound of 
coach, and get at once into the romantic tract, | ancient British words, and signifies, a pool of 
which has been well described as “such a six | water in the hollow of a hill; and truly the noble 
miles of coast scenery as cannot elsewhere be | mansion, reared in a fine park, surrounded by hills 
paralleled.” commanding the most extensive views, with rising 
Shanklin is the next place of interest after the | slopes as a background, adorned with majestic 
Undereliff. It is considered the loveliest of all | beech trees and venerable oaks, is worthy of the 
the chines that intersect the coast. “ The cliff is | admiration of tourists for its natural advantages ; 
230 feet high, and the chasm extends 150 yards | while the lover of the beautiful in art cannot fail 
from the shore, being 300 feet wide at the top, and | to be gratified by the exquisite collection which Sir 
narrowing down to the bed of the stream.” The | Richard, (the grandson of Sir Robert,) in 1785-6, 
whole ravine is clothed with verdure, and shadowed | visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt to pro- 
by graceful underwood ; while here and there a | cure. On the death of Sir Richard the estate 
mass of protruding rock adds to the wild beauty | reverted to the female line, and by his niece’s mar- 
of this fairy glen. The village is in a small vale | riage became the property of Lord Yarborough. 
hanging towards the sea; groups of fine elms| From Brading to St. Helen’s, and thence to 
shade the pretty detached houses, and surround | Ryde, will complete the circuit of the romantic 
the little church; while smooth grass plots and | region of the island. Few persons who have time 
gorgeous flowering shrubs manifest the gardening | leave without walking from Ryde to Binstead 
skill of the inhabitants. Many a lovely abode on | quarries. In the vicinity of these stood Quarr 
a broken knoll, or in a grassy dell, seems as if it | 5 : 
must possess all the heart could desire. And the | * There have been recent alterations, and the public cannot 


= easily obtain admittance. But an inquiry can be made at 
poet’s words, “ Oh! that for me some home like | the principal booksellers in Newport. 
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Abbey, of which a few mouldering walls are now 
the only remains. The stone from these quarries 
was used for building a great part of Winchester 
cathedral. Many churches in Sussex and part of 
Lewes Priory were constructed with it; though 
in recent times the Portland stone has obtained 
the preference, more from the inexhaustible supply 
than from any superiority in the stone itself. 

And now, gentle reader, having finished our 
rambles, we may say that if “a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever,” the careful observer of the varied 
scenery of this beautiful island may be said men- 
tally to possess a magnificent picture gallery, that 
can be called up in panoramic succession before 
the mind ; and many a lonely hour in pent-up city 
dwellings may be relieved with the recollection of 
sea and shore, rock and chasm, wood and stream, 
feudal castle, lordly mansion, flowery cottage, as 
each in turn, to use the words of our great con- 
templative poet Wordsworth, 

* Flashes upon that inward eye 
That makes the bliss of solitude.” 





THREE MONTHS UNDER THE SNOW.* 


Turs is one of those delightful books which young 
readers will peruse with all the interest of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and which many old folks too will 
enjoy with equal pleasure. We heartily recom- 
mend the little volume as a work very suitable for 
a present to young people; and that our readers 
may see the grounds on which we cordially praise 
it, we proceed to furnish them with a short re- 
sumé of its contents. 

During seven months of the year, the lofty 
mountain chain of Switzerland, known as the Jura, 
is covered with a mantle of snow and ice, which 
prevents all access to it by travellers. But dur- 
ing the other five months, from May until October, 
the scene changes. Then the snow disappears, 
the forests are clad in all their verdant livery, and 
excellent pastures are furnished by the rich grass. 
Allured by the latter attraction, the Swiss drive 
forth their herds to browse upon the mountain 
peaks of Jura. On these occasions, the shepherds 
remain with their flocks until the hard winter 
again sets in, residing during their absence from 
home in rude chilets formed of stone, and occupy- 
ing their intervals of leisure with the manufacture 
of the Gruyére cheeses, so well known in the list 
of epicurean delicacies. 

The scene of the narrative of “ Three Months 
under the Snow,” (which by the way is founded to 
a very great extent upon facts,) is laid among the 
spots just described, and commences at a time 
when the shepherds had driven back their flocks 
from the mountains of the Jara. One of these 
shepherds, Frangois—the father of Pierre Lopraz, 
the little hero of the book—does not, as was 
expected, return with the others; alarm is in 
consequence excited, and Pierre, accompanied by 
Louis his grandfather, determines to proceed in 
quest of his missing parent. In the course of 
their ascent up the mountain, Pierre has the 


* “Three Months under the Snow.” The journal of a 
ys inhabitant of the Jura; translated from the French of 
-de Ponchat, Religious Tract Society. 











curiosity to go near the edge of a dangerous 
ravine, when his grandfather, in his anxiety to 
warn him against the danger, stumbles and 
sprains his foot. No particular notice of the acci- 
dent is taken at the moment, but it turns out to 
be the pivot on which the whole plot turns. On 
arriving at the pasture ground, Pierre finds his 
father well, and intending to return the following 
day, the illness of some of his cows having pre- 
vented him from leaving the mountain at the time 
when the other shepherds took their departure. 
The whole party goes to sleep that evening in a 
rude chalet in which the father has resided during 
the summer ; but next day a new difficulty arises ; 
the old man’s foot has so much swollen that he 
cannot walk, and as there is not assistance enough 
to carry him back to the village, it is arranged 
that Pierre shall remain with him at the cottage, 
while his father drives down the flock, and brings 
back directly the needful aid from home. The 
father departs accordingly, although all parties 
have ominous misgivings. The father trembles 
lest the snow should set in and bury them alive be- 
fore his return; while Pierre and his grandfather 
are apprehensive that, if the snow-storm actually 
comes on, it will not only be fatal to them, but will 
overwhelm Francois before he reaches the village. 
Meanwhile the mountains have begun to be tinged 
with snow, and a loud wind is whistling past the 
cabin, when suddenly it is recollected that there 
is another tenant of the cottage—one, indeed, who 
turns out in the issue to be a most important one. 
“Our wooden clock,” says the young hero, in a 
diary which records the incidents of each day— 
“had scarcely struck three—at this moment I 
called my grandfather’s attention to the bleating 
of the goat. 

“* Poor Blanchette,’ said he, ‘her milk is trou- 
blesome, and she is calling us. Light the lamp; 
we will go and milk her, and then have our 
supper.’ 

“The wind roared violently. It rushed among 
the shingles, which shook with its force, so that we 
had some fear that the roof of the chalet would 
have been carried away. I lifted my head several 
times, 

“* Fear nothing,’ said my grandfather; ‘this 
house has sustained many similar assaults. The 
shingles, are loaded with large stones, and the roof 
being nearly flat gives very little hold to the wind.’ 
He then made me a sign to go before him, and we 
entered the stable. When the goat saw us, she 
redoubled her bleatings. She seemed ready to 
break her halter by the efforts she made to get to 
us. How greedily she ate the handful of salt that 
I gave her. Her tongue licked my hand over and 
over again that she might not lose a grain. She 
gave us a good pailful of milk.” 

Such is our introduction to Blanchette. Before 
the reader has done with her, he will find that she 
rises in importance until he is as munch interested 
about her as he is about the other inmates of the 
snow prison. On the regularity, indeed, with which 
she yields her milk, the lives of the prisoners 
are found in a great measure to depend. 

Up to this time, although the wind had been 
roaring around the mountain cottage, there had 
been nothing to indicate that positive danger had 
set in. On the following morning, however, when 
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Pierre awoke, he was surprised to find himself in 
complete darkness. At first, he thought that his 
sleep had left him at an earlier hour than usual. 

“ Grandfather,” he cried, “ you are up before 
daylight.” 

“My dear boy,” replied the old man; “if we 
were to wait the light of day, we should remain long 
enough in bed. I fear the snow is above the win- 
dow.” 

The terrible truth at last flashed on the mind. 
They were entombed in the snow, which had fallen 
thickly and heavily during the night. They knew 
too, from experience, that there was little or no 
prospect of obtaining relief until the spring re- 
turned. 


It is at this point that the peculiar value of the 
book, as teaching presence of mind in danger and | 
The | 


cheerful confidence in Providence, appears. 
old man, who is pious, takes a hopeful view of 
things; and, like mariners on a raft after the 
wreck of their vessel, the little party begins to 
scrutinize the stores that are left to enable them to 
accomplish their arctic voyage. Pierre, seeing that 
a glimmering of the sun appears down the chim- 
ney through a part which the snow has not choked 
up, manages to emerge to the roof of the chalet ; 
but, as nothing but bleak desolation meets his gaze, 
he speedily comes down again. A fire is lighted ; 
but, in the midst of their confusion,, the little hut 
itself gets nearly burned down, by the kindling of 
some straw. Still their hearts do not fail. To 
guard against similar emergencies, they fill a tub 
with snow and place it beside the fireplace, ready 
to extinguish any future conflagration, Their 
situation, too, is not found so cheerless as might 
have been imagined. Happily their wooden clock 
keeps correct time, so that they do not lose their 
reckoning. There is plenty of hay also for Blan- 
chette, on whose life theirs now depend. <A limited 
stock of potatoes is also discovered, while a bottle 
or two of Swiss wine, and some three loaves of 
hard mountain bread, with a few other trifles, turn 
up. Pierre likewise, in the course of his researches, 
finds an axe, some straw to plaif into hats, and, 
what’ proves a greater treasure still, an old work 
of devotion, which supplies them with admirable 
counsel in their difficulties, leading them to earnest 
prayer to God for his protection, and for the im- 
provement of the trials which he has sent to them. 
Blanchette, moreover, is brought from the stable 
to the hut, and proves pleasant company for them. 
A month or more passes in this way. Pierre 
takes another journey to the roof, and watching 
carefully the mode in which the snow lies, con- 
ceives it possible to dig away some of the super- 
incumbent portions of it, so as to open the door 
and admit light to the window. The brave and 
noble boy, at the risk of much inconvenience and 
eril, accomplishes his object ; and once more the 
ight of day, refracted from piles of glittering 
snow and ice, breaks in upon them. They have 
not time, however, to enjoy this very much before 
another snow-storm sets in, blocking the cottage 
doors and windows, and covering the roof with a 
heavier load than before. The old man’s piety 
comes again to his aid, and he encourages his 
nephew not to despond, but to believe that this 
disappointment is ordered by Providence for wise 
purposes—a conclusion which is proved by the 
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event. But we must take the narration of this 
incident from the work itself. 

“December 13th—We had a dreadful alarm 
yesterday ; to-day, even, I can scarcely collect my 
thoughts enough to write down what has passed ! 
Alas! we are not yet sure that we have escaped all 
danger. Iwas busy milking the goat while my 
grandfather was lighting the fire. Suddenly she 
pricked up her ears as if she heard some extraor- 
dinary noise, and began to tremble all over. 

“* What is the matter, poor Blanchette ?’ I said, 
caressing her ; but immediately we heard the most 
dreadful howlings, as if it were over our heads, 

“* Wolves!’ I exclaimed. 

“* Silence, my boy! caress Blanchette,’ said my 
grandfather ; and he approached her himself, and 
gave her some salt. She continued to tremble, and 
the howlings continued also. ‘ Well, Louis,’ said 
he, in a low voice, ‘what would have become of 
us had you opened a passage to the window? who 
knows if even the chimney might not have af- 
forded a passage to those ravenous beasts P’ 

*¢ And do you think we are safe even as we are P’ 

**T hope so—but speak low, and do not cease to 
caress Blanchette—her bleating might betray us.’ 

“One would have thought that she had the same 
fears, for she did not make the slightest noise. My 
grandfather came and sat down by me; I held the 
goat in my arms; he had his hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and I needed all the encouragement of 
his calm and serene countenance to keep me from 
shrieking aloud with fright. All that 1 had pre- 
viously experienced in the chalet could not be com- 
pared to the agony of yesterday, throughout the 
whole day. We passed it by the side of Blanchette, 
and at several intervals we heard the howlings of 
the wolves; at one time it was so loud, that I 
thought my last hour was come. 

“ *They are digging through the snow,’ I cried, 
clasping my grandfather in my arms; ‘they will 
get in and devour us.’ ” 

The grandfather calms him, however; and the 
danger passes away. The wolves, it is conjectured, 
had not scented the rich prize below, but had 
brought the carcass of some animal, and made the 
outery which alarmed the inmates of the cottage 
by their quarrelling as they devoured their prey. As 
the winter advanced, a more serious trouble arose 
to daunt the heart of poor Pierre; for his grand- 
father, unable to stand the severe cold, gradually 
drooped and finally died. What followed is well 
calculated to teach young people the value of calm- 
ness, self-possession, and moral courage. Most 
boys, under similar circumstances, would have been 
in danger of losing their reason; but Pierre, en- 
couraged by the excellent advice which his grand- 
father had given him before his death, bears up 
even under his new trial. The scene in which he 
is represented, as digging a grave for his grand- 
father and interring him, is not only admirably 
painted, but divested of all repulsive features. 

Our young hero was now left alone—a solitary 
hermit on the top of the Jura—with nothing but 
his goat Blanchette to keep him company. And 
yet he was not quite. alone either, for as Mungo 
Park was cheered in the African desert by seeing 
a flower, so Pierre was reminded of the omni- 
presence of the great Creator by another’ equally 
striking incident. A piece of rubbish had fallen 
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down his chimney; the noise attracted his at- 
tention, and as, apprehensive of the soot having 
taken fire, he looked up an iron tube which 
served as an escape for the smoke, a star passed 
over its orifice, crossing it slowly at its greatest 
breadth. The appearance lasted but a moment, 
yet it affected Pierre greatly ; reminding him that 
even in his forlorn condition, apparently forgotten 
by every human being, there was One to whom he 
could make known, by prayer, his wants and diffi- 
culties. He had, indeed, poor fellow! need of all 
the comfort he could get, for one morning he 
heard around him what sounded like the final 
crush of nature—the ceiling cracked, pieces of 
plaster fell, and a portion of the wall of the cot- 
tage lost its perpendicular. After the uproar had 
ceased, he began to fear that an avalanche had 
fallen in his neighbourhood, covering for aught 
he knew the chalet with its fragments. However, 
the shock roused him from a state of dejection to 
face a new and perhaps more perplexing difficulty 
—Blanchette, the goat, began to cease giving her 
milk—a dreadful discovery, for it threatens to re- 
duce him to the cruel alternative of starvation or 
of killing the poor animal which has cheered by its 
company his solitary hours. From day to day the 
condition of Blanchette is recorded in Pierre’s 
diary, and we read with deep interest the accounts 
which show the all-important milk to be continu- 
ally diminishing. 

“ January 27.—The milk decreases, and the goat 
fattens in proportion. 

“ February 2.—She has given even less milk than 
the day before, and I have gained nothing but the 
pain of hearing her bleat most sorrowfully for more 
than half the day. : 

“February 8.—I will own my weakness ; I shed 
tears to-day, when I made a last vain attempt to 
milk Blanchette. When she saw me stoop, she 
gave me a look of defiance, as if she were standing 
on her guard against any further attempt. I 
threw away my pail; I sat down near the poor 
beast, embraced her, and wept bitterly.” 

What is the poor fellow todo now? It breaks 
his heart to think of killing the affectionate ani- 
mal. Ah! happily, his trials are well nigh over. 

On the 24th of February he lighted his fire. 
Scarcely had he done so when the smoke began to 
ascend, and he heard a great noise without. At 
first he thought it was the wolves which had re- 
turned; but human voices are heard hailing him 
—quicker and quicker come the strokes of the 
pickaxe and shovel—and in a short time Fierre is 
embraced in the arms of his father, attended by a 
host of rejoicing neighbours. Poor Pierre and 
Blanchette are saved ! 





OUR VISIT TO A COPPER MINE. 


WILL our readers, in their leisure hour, accompany 
us over a copper mine in Cornwall? A copper 
mine is indeed well worth an inspection, for it is a 
wonderful evidence of what human labour and 
skill can effect, in overcoming obstacles. Suppose, 
then, that we have left behind us the beautiful 
woods and vales of the south-east coast of Corn- 
wall, and after toiling up steep hills and along bad 
roads, now jolting over loose stones, now sinking 








deep into muddy ruts (for the roads and lanes in 
the vicinity of a mine are quite cut up and spoilt 
by the frequent passing of the mining carts ),. we 
have entered into the mining districts. Imagine 
yourself high up on a bleak moorland, the ground 
around you, stretching away for many a weary mile, 
heaving in a huge groundswell of bleak and barren 
hills, with here and there a tall chimney and engine- 
house dotting the dreary waste, a few cottages 
scattered over the face of the surrounding country, 
and now and then a church-tower lifting up its 
head to the sky, and looking down in loveliness on 
the small hamlet below it, and telling the rude 
miners that there is a heaven above as well as an 
earth below. Such is a mining dristrict ; speaking 
more of misery and cold than of the wealth which 
is procured there, and for the attainment of which 
so many men devote their life and strength. Yet 
it must not be thought that the miners are a cheer- 
less race; far from it; they live happy and con- 
tented with their lot; sometimes they are reckless 
it is true, yet withal courteous and cleanly. 

But our party has now arrived at the mine. 
What a dreary, ugly place it is! Huge heavy 
machinery ; large heaps of earth and stones ; dirty 
streams, which have long since changed their natu- 
ral colour for that of the ore which is washed in 
them; an engine-house and a tall chimney, of 
course ; two or three sheds, and a dismal little 
house which stands perched up on the moorland 
high above every thing else: such are the more 
prominent features of the scene. 

“ Oh that is the Captain’s* house; how can we 
ever get up there P” 

However, Cornish horses are too used to hills to 
be afraid of this ; so up we go to the top. 

“Ts Mr. Trewithin at home ?” 

“Captain Trewithin is out, sir; but he has left 
orders that you are to be shown over the mine. 
Would you like any refreshment after your drive ?” 

A more hospitable race than the Cornish never, 
we think, breathed ; and well in this point do they 
make good their claim to be genuine Britons. 
Having declined their hospitality for the present, 
we proceeded to inspect the works above-ground 
before going down below. First, we were conduc- 
ted to the engine; and we may here observe that 
the Cornish engines were for a long time consi- 
dered unrivalled for their cheapness, and for the 
greater amount of work done with less consumption 
of fuel than engines made elsewhere. This engine 
is employed in drawing up the ore from the bottom 
of the mine, and in pumping up water from the 
different parts of the mine where it collects. The 
blocks of stone which contain the ore are brought 
up in buckets, and then collected into heaps. 
Round these heaps stand women in clean white 
aprons, with a small mattock in their hands, with 
which they break the stones into smaller pieces. 
These fragments are then sorted ; those containing 
very little ore are thrown away, and the rest are 
broken into smaller pieces, and then washed over a 
grating. Next they are crushed into very small 
particles by a machine, and are then ready for the 
process of smelting. This latter process is seldom 
performed in Cornwall, on account of the difficulty 





Pe. The overseer of a mine is always called Captain, though 
it is by no means necessary that he should have borne her 
Majesty’s commission, 
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of procuring coal. The ore is generally carried into 
Wales and smelted there. It seemed very curious 
to our eyes to see women and girls employed upon 
such hard work as this: but it was very remark- 
able how clean and happy they all looked. 

Having now gone over the works above-ground, 
we were asked if we would like to see what was 
gomg on below. ‘“ Was the descent dangerous ?” 
“Oh no, not in the least ; it only requires common 
caution, and you must trust more to your hands 
than your feet.” Accordingly, we dressed ourselves 
in miner’s costume (a precaution necessary if you 
do not want to spoil your own suit), and queer 
figures we looked, as the rest of our party seemed 
to think. Our dress consisted, first, of coarse 
flannel trousers and a flannel jacket (flannel is 
necessary, on account of the heat in the galleries 
below, owing to the constant blasting and the 
bad ventilation); over these garments we wore 
an additional pair of trousers and a short smock : 
we were offered a pair of miner’s shoes; but as we 
doubted their fitting capacities, we declined them : 
last and not least, we put on the indispensable hat, 
which is very thick and hard, of the wide-awake 
shape, and a most useful protection when you knock 
your head against the sharp projecting rock in the 
roofs of the galleries, which vary in height from 12 
or 14 feet to 4 or 5 feet, according to the thickness 
of the vein of ore. A candle was then stuck on the 
front of our hats, in an extempore candlestick of clay, 
to light us while below, and at the same time to 
leave our hands unencumbered. Thus equipped, and 
attended by two men to take care of us, we pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the shaft. Here we found 
a group of miners looking on with great interest to 
see the strangers make their first essay in mining ; 
good-natured rough-looking faces, smiling and 
happy, with that settled look of hardihood and 
careless daring which forms such a remarkable 
characteristic of the Cornish miner. Preceded and 
followed by our attendant miners, we began the 
descent, not by the simple means of a ladder 
(which, by the way, though very simple, is very 
hard work when you have to go on climbing for 
half an hour), but by means of a machine* lately 
introduced, and called by the miners “a man- 
engine.” By means of this engine we descended 
a perpendicular shaft to the depth of 800 feet, pass- 
ing on our way various groups of miners waiting at 
the several resting-places, in order to leave every- 
thing clear for us; not a few of them singing their 
wild songs, which echoed curiously along the dark 
far-stretching passages; and as the melody lazily 
floated through the obscure galleries, it seemed to 
our unpractised ears as though the spirits of the 
mine were chanting a welcome to the strangers. 

When we had descended by means of the man- 
engine for a period of about 20 or 30 minutes, we 
were obliged to have recourse to the ordinary way 
of descent by ladders ; in this way we went down 
for about 500 feet, when we arrived at the gallery 
which we were to explore. Taking our candles 
m our hands, we groped our way along the open 
tramway, which is roughly fixed in the floor of the 
gallery, for the passage of the trucks, with a guide 
in front to point out the dangerous places, now 








, * Amodel of this may be seen in the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn-street ; it is only used in three mines as yet, on 
account of its expense. 











walking upright with a pit six or seven feet deep 
below us, and now stooping and bumping our heads 
against the jagged ceiling of rock above us, till 
we came at last to the place where the mine was 
being worked. 

Each gallery is worked by two men, who break 
down the rock, either by means of the simple “pick,” 
or by the process of blasting. In the latter process, a 
hole of about ten or twelve inches in length is bored 
in the rock and filled with gunpowder, the end is 
then stuffed up, and the powder ignited by means 
of aslow match. These blastings are often danger- 
ous from the great carelessness of the miners, as 
they cannot calculate how far the effect of the ex- 
plosion will be felt, and while standing too close 
they are sometimes struck by the flying pieces of 
rock. The fragments of the rock thus broken down 
are then collected into trucks, which are rapidly 
shot along the tramways to the bottom of the shaft, 
up which they are drawn in buckets to the surface 
of the ground. The process which they then 
undergo has been explained above. 

Whilst we were here, our guides insisted upon our 
taking the “ picks” into our own hands and working 
at the rock, in order that we might boast in future 
of our deeds in the mining department, and carry 
back with us memorials of our prowess. Having 
satisfied them in this particular, and being almost 
stifled with the heat, which is very intense in the 
galleries that are being worked, owing to the want 
of ventilation, so much so that the men generally 
work almost naked, we requested our guides to pro- 
ceed. They then conducted us to a place where a 
small shaft appeared, like a well with a rope and 
windlass at the top; and we were politely informed 
that if we wished to descend lower, we must place 
one foot in a loop at the end of the rope, and catch 
hold with our hands and be let down ; but as they 
did not advise us to undertake the journey, and as 
the prospect of a ride in such a vehicle was not so 
pleasant as an express trainon the broad gauge, 
we declined the honour, and were then conducted 
back to the bottom of the shaft by which we had 
descended. Our guides, when we had reached the 
spot where the man-engine was stationed, rang the 
bell, which is attached to it, to give notice to the 
men above to set the engine going, and then we 
sat down and rested ourselves. Presently the huge 
limbs of the engine began to move; and having 
adjusted onr candles in our hats, we began the 
ascent. A curious thing it is to ascend a deep shaft, 
shut in by rock on all sides, with nothing but dark- 
ness above and darkness below, while the cold drops 
of moisture come pattering upon you and hiss as 
they fall on your candles. At last we began to see 
daylight, and to breath the fresher air above ; and 
soon after we emerged on the platform at the top 
of the shaft, where we were received with hearty 
congratulations by a large party of miners who had 
assembled to witness our return. 





Vitat Trutus.—tThe first great thing in religion is, to 
receive Christ; the second is, to live upon him; the third 
is, to walk in him; and the last, to be for ever with him. 

od preserves by his power those whom he intends to 
call by his grace; and sanctifies by his Spirit all whom he 
preserves for the enjoyment of his glory.——Jesus Christ 
ever liveth, ever loveth, ever pleadeth, ever watcheth, and 
ever waiteth to be gracious unto us: this is the antidote 
for every misery; believe it, and be wretched if you can, 
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SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


THE present Somerset-house is sometimes con- 
founded with its predecessor, the “ large and goodly 
house” described by John Stowe, and built by the 
bold and proud protector of that name, who swayed 
the destinies of England during the nominal reign 
of “Idward vi—the amiable boy-king. That 
pri’ ely abode—connected with the memory of its 
founder; of Henrietta, the queen of Charles 1, to 
whom it was assigned by her royal husband; of 
Oliver Cromwell, who there lay in state; and of 
Monk duke of Albemarle, to whom a similar 
honour was paid within its walls—was demolished 
pursuant to an Act of Parliament passed in 1775. 
The present pile of buildings, which so many thou- 
sand Londoners pass without notice, but which the 
stranger pauses to look upon as a note-worthy 
edifice, was reared upon the site of the old one, in 
accordance with plans which had been formed by 
Sir William Chambers, a distinguished architect of 
that day. The building is not without grandeur 
in its general design and proportions, or without 
beauty in its particular and minute details; but a 
far greater interest belongs to the place as derived 
from its manifold associations. 

“ When I first came to this building,” an old 
clerk in the audit office told Mr. Cunningham, 
who records the fact in his interesting Hand- 
book of London, “I was in the habit of seeing for 
many mornings a thin spare naval officer, with 
only one arm, enter the vestibule at a smart step 
and make direct for the admiralty, over the rough 
round stones of the quadrangle stead of taking, 
what others generally took and continue to take, 
the smooth pavement at the sides. His thin frail 
figure shook at every step, and I often wondered 
why he chose so rough a footway; but I ceased to 
wonder when I heard that the thin frail officer 
was no other than Lord Nelson, who always took 
the nearest way to the place he wanted to go.” It 
was indeed the manner of the man, and within that 
slim frame there beat a lion’s heart, allied to a 
quickness of perception, a power of calculating pro- 
babilities, a calmness of reflection, and a mastery 
of will, before whose united influence fleets under 
his command sailed on to victory, and adverse ar- 
maments fled or struck in disorder and defeat. He 
heeded not the roughness of his way, was blind to 
difficulties, and would not recognise the word 
“impossible,” but steered right on by the directest 
route to the accomplishment of his designs. 

We are not, however, in quest of warlike associa- 
tions, though having lighted on this notable one 
we would not pass it by unnoticed; our search is 
rather after those who have won more enduring 
triumphs than were ever gained on field or flood. 
“The results of intellectual labour or scientific 
genius,’ says Sir H. Davy, “are permanent and 
incapable of being lost. Monarchs change their 
plans, governments-their objects, a fleet or an army 
effect their object and then pass away; but a piece 
of steel touched by the magnet preserves its cha- 
racter for ever, and secures to man the dominion of 
the trackless ocean.” The illustrious man who 
oe this profound sentence will long be remem- 

red in connection with that part of the building 
appropriated to the Royal Society. It is to the 





left as you enter within the elegant vestibule, 
crowned with its key-stone masques of river deities, 
Through that doorway often passed the inventor of 
the safety-lamp, and within the rooms devoted to 
the learned conclave of which he was president 
there were frequently disclosed the results of his 
extraordinary discoveries. Watt, and Wollaston, 
and other great names, recur to our grateful reco]. 
lection as we turn aside from the dense throng of 
wayfarers who crowd all day along the pavement, 
to muse in the portico on past times, and to medi- 
tate on the humanizing influences of the studies 
pursued by those of whom the building will as 
long as it remains be the magnificent memorial. 

But it is beyond our design—it would distract 
our attention—to dwell upon the numerous remi- 
niscences of the biography of science revived by the 
sight of these smoke-stained walls, within which 
other learned bodies meet beside the Royal Society : 
much further remote from our purpose would it 
be to yield to the tempting story of artistic achieve- 
ments, which the right-hand entrance under the 
same vestibule tells, for through it you pass into 
the School of Design, where for so many years the 
Academy of Arts exhibited their beautiful works in 
painting and sculpture: our thoughts are at pre- 
sent fixed on one of the great departed, who, though 
his earthly career was run long before this edifice 
was raised, is identified with the Royal Society, 
and therefore with the place of its assembling, as his 
bust over the left-hand doorway indicates. There 
we meet the shade of Str Isaac Newron, portly 
but not tall, his locks silvery but abundant without 
any baldness, with eyes sparkling and piercing, 
though they fail to indicate the profound genius 
which looks through them into the secrets of the 
universe ; his figure and face come before us, to 
awaken our grateful homage as we reflect on his 
character and history. Wonderful humility blends 
with intellectual greatness. To other men he 
seems a spirit of higher rank, having superhuman 
faculties of mental vision, wont to soar into re- 
gions which the vulture’s eye hath never seen: to 
himself he seems but a little boy, playing with 
shells by the sea-side. Others were taken up with 
what Newton did: he himself was thinking of 
what remained undiscovered. So it is ever with 
genius—the broader the range of view, the wider 
the horizon of mystery. He who understands more 
than others, is conscious beyond others of what can- 
not be understood. 

But let us enter the apartment devoted to meet- 
ings of the Royal Society. There hang three 
portraits of the great philosopher; one, as it ought 
to be, suspended over the president’s chair, to 
indicate, we may suppose, that Newton is ever to 
be regarded as the presiding genius over the re- 
searches and deliberations of British science. Still 
more lively mementoes of him are preserved among 
the ak Society’s treasures. There is a solar 
dial made by the boy Isaac, when, instead of study- 
ing his grammar and scanning Virgil and Horace, 
he was busy making windmills and waterclocks. 
In fancy, we see him going along the road to 
Grantham on a market-day, with the old servant 
whom his mother sent to take care of him, and 
then stopping by the wayside to watch the mo- 
tions of a waterwheel, reflecting upon the mechani- 
cal principles involved in the simplest machinery. 
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It is pleasant, with our knowledge of what he after- 
wards became, to sit down on the green bank by 
the river-side, and to speculate upon the thought- 
lessness of the old servant who accompanied him, 
and especially that of the farmers they saluted by 
the way, as to the illustrious destiny awaiting 
the son of the widow who lived in the manor house 
of Woolsthorpe. The reflecting telescope, preserved 
along with the dial, was made by Newton in his 
thirtieth year, and reminds us of the deep mathe- 
matical studies he was then pursuing at Cam- 
bridge. The autograph ms, of the Principia, also 
kept here, gives increased vividness to the picture 
of this extraordinary person in his study, solving 
mysterious problems, and suggesting others still 
more mysterious; and then the lock of silvery 
hair, the last of the Newtonian relics belonging to 
the society, comes in as a finishing touch to fancy’s 
picture, like a single stroke of the pencil on canvass, 
which, when a portrait is just complete, gives life 
and expression to the whole. 

But, after all, it must be remembered that in 
Newton’s time the Royal Society met elsewhere. 


‘The gatherings out of which it arose were first in 


Oxford during the Commonwealth, and then sub- 
sequently at Gresham College, London. There it 
continued after Charles 11 gave the philosophers a 
charter and the body was completely formed, 
which happened in 1664. Isaac Newton became a 
member in January, 1674, when he was excused 
the customary payment of a shilling a week, “ on 
account of his low circumstances, as he repre- 
sented.” The old Gresham College was long since 
swept away. It stood in Broad-street, on the 
ground now occupied by the Excise Office; so, in 
following the shades of the departed about the 
streets of London, we pause opposite the place now 
devoted to business Jentaeied with our national 
revenue, and easily transform it, by a touch with 
the wand of fancy, under the guidance of archxo- 
logical research, into an old quadrilateral range of 
buildings, a story high, with attics above, enclosing 
an open square, refreshed by rows of trees; the 
whole in the Flemish style, and having a very 
sober and quiet look—and there we see the shadow 
of Isaac, a young man of thirty-two, passing along 
the court to ascend the steps. If he was awhile a 
pecuniary debtor to the slender amount of a shil- 
ling a week, certainly he soon laid the society under 
obligations of another description, to an incalcu- 
lable extent, by his great discoveries, which were 
acknowledged, so far as conferring honour could be 
an acknowledgment, in 1703, by his election to the 
presidential chair. 

We have an account, by a foreign member of the 
society, of the appearance of the room and the 
assembled philosophers, about ten years after New- 
ton’s admission. The sketch he gives is very gra- 
phic, and is no doubt a truthful picture of the scene 


presented in Gresham College, Basinghall-street, | 
after Newton had attained the presidency. “The | 





elective: they mind no precedency in the society, 
but the president sits at the middle of the table in 
an elbow chair, with his back to the chimney. The 
secretary sits at the end of the table on his left 
hand, and they have each of them pen, ink, and 
paper beforethem. I saw nobody sit in the chairs; 
I think they are reserved for persons of great qua- 
lity, or those who have occasion to draw near the 
president. All the other members take their ‘aces 
as they think fit, and without ceremony; sad if 
any one comes in after the society is fixed, nobody 
stirs, but he takes a place presently where he can 
find it, so that no interruption may be given to him 
that speaks. The president has a little wooden 
mace in his hand, with which he strikes the table 
when he would command silence: they address 
their discourse to him bareheaded till he makes a 
sign for them to put on their hats; and there is a 
relation given in a few words of what is thought 
proper to be said concerning the experiments pro- 
posed by the secretary. There is nobody here eager 
to speak that makes a long harangue, or intent upon 
saying all he knows: he is never interrupted that 
speaks, and differences of opinion cause no manner 
of resentment, nor as much as a disobliging way of 
speech ; there is nothing seemed to me to be more 
civil, respectful, and better managed than this 
meeting; and if there be any private discourses 
held between any while a member is speaking, 
they only whisper, and the least sign from the 
president causes a sudden stop, though they have 
not told their mind out. I took special notice of 
this conduct in a body consisting of so many per- 
sons and of such different nations.” 

This Teniers-like painting of the old room, with 
its learned occupants, gives a very clear idea of the 
scene when Newton attended as a simple member ; 
and it only requires us to put him in the chair, 
with the wooden mace in his hand, to have the pic- 
ture of the Royal Society under his presidency, till 
the year 1710, when the meetings were removed to 
another place. It was Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
whither the illustrious institute emigrated, and 
there our great English philosopher continued to 
preside till his death, in 1627. Strype describes 
the court as an open space with freestone pave- 
ment, graced with good buildings inhabited by 
persons of repute, the large front house with stone 
steps being the building used by the society. 

Crane-court, then, is another of the nooks, be- 
side a noisy bustling street in the great metropolis, 
where a contemplative mind may escape the tur- 
moil of the present and enter the shadowy regions 
of the past : and in this instance it is to commence 
not only with one gigantic genius, but with anum- 
ber of kindred spirits, who in his wake were pushing 
their barks over the broad pacific ocean of nature’s 
mysteries. Charles 11 used to laugh at Boyle’s 
weighing the air, and thoughtless persons may 
fancy that the hours spent, during the last century, 
in Crane-court, by English philosophers, were for 


room,” says Sorbierre, historiographer to Louis xi1r | the most part spent in learned trifling: but no one 


—for he is the person referred to—*“ where the | 


acquainted with the connection between science and 


society meets is large and wainscotted: there is a | the useful arts will fail to see how much the phy- 


large table before the chimney, with seven or eight ; 
chairs covered with green cloth about it, and two | 


sical comforts of the present generation have been 
increased by the labours of those illustrious men ; 


rows of wooden and matted benches to lean on, the | while every man, who has not made his mind a 
first being higher than the others, in form like an | slave to mere utilitarian pursuits, will recognise the 


amphitheatre. 


The president and council are | value of knowledge for its own sake, the high 
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SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Txn present Somerset-house is sometimes con- 
founded with its predecessor, the “ large and goodly 
house” described by John Stowe, and built by the 
bold and proud protector of that name, who swayed 
the destinies of England during the nominal reign 
of Edward vi—the amiable boy-king. That 
princely abode—connected with the memory of its 
founder; of Henrietta, the queen of Charles 1, to 
whom it was assigned by her royal husband; of 
Oliver Cromwell, who there lay in state; and of 
Monk duke of Albemarle, to whom a similar 
honour was paid within its walls—was demolished 
pursuant to an Act of Parliament passed in 1775. 
The present pile of buildings, which so many thou- 
sand Londoners pass without notice, but which the 
stranger pauses to look upon as a note-worthy 
edifice, was reared upon the site of the old one, in 
accordance with plans which had been formed by 
Sir William Chambers, a distinguished architect of 
that day. The building is not without grandeur 
in its general design and proportions, or without 
beauty in its particular and minute details; but a 
far greater interest belongs to the place as derived 
from its manifold associations. 

“ When I first came to this building,” an old 
clerk in the audit office told Mr. Cunningham, 
who records the fact in his interesting Hand- 
book of London, “I was in the habit of seeing for 
many mornings a thin spare naval officer, with 
only one arm, enter the vestibule at a smart step 
and make direct for the admiralty, over the rough 
round stones of the quadrangle instead of taking, 
what others generally took and continue to take, 
the smooth pavement at the sides. His thin frail 
figure shook at every step, and I often wondered 
why he chose so rough a footway; but I ceased to 
wonder when [I heard that the thin frail officer 
was no other than Lord Nelson, who always took 
the nearest way to the place he wanted to go.” It 
was indeed the manner of the man, and within that 
slim frame there beat a lion’s heart, allied to a 
quickness of perception, a power of calculating pro- 
babilities, a calmness of reflection, and a mastery 
of will, before whose united influence fleets under 
his command sailed on to victory, and adverse ar- 
maments fled or struck in disorder and defeat. He 
heeded not the roughness of his way, was blind to 
difficulties, and would not recognise the word 
“impossible,” but steered right on by the directest 
route to the accomplishment of his designs. 

We are not, however, in quest of warlike associa- 
tions, though having lighted on this notable one 
we would not pass it by, unnoticed; our search is 
rather after those who have won more enduring 
triumphs than were ever gained on field or flood. 
“The results of intellectual labour or scientific 
genius,” says Sir H. Davy, “are permanent and 
incapable of being lost. Monarchs change their 
plans, governments their objects, a fleet or an army 
effect their object and then pass away; but a piece 
of steel touched by the magnet preserves its cha- 
racter for ever, and secures to man the dominion of 
the trackless ocean.” The illustrious man who 
penned this profound sentence will long be remem- 
bered in connection with that part of the building 


a to the Royal Society. It is to the 





left as you enter within the elegant vestibule. 
crowned with its key-stone masques of river deities. 
Through that doorway often passed the inventor of 
the safety-lamp, and within the rooms devoted to 
the learned conclave of which he was president 
there were frequently disclosed the results of his 
extraordinary discoveries. Watt, and Wollaston, 
and other great names, recur to our grateful recol- 
lection as we turn aside from the dense throng: of 
wayfarers who crowd all day along the pavement, 
to muse in the portico on past times, and to medi- 
tate on the humanizing influences of the studies 
pursued by those of whom the building will as 
long as it remains be the magnificent memorial. 

But it is beyond our design—it would distract 
our attention—to dwell upon the numerous remi- 
niscences of the biography of science revived by the 
sight of these smoke-stained walls, within which 
other learned bodies meet beside the Royal Society : 
much further remote from our purpose would it 
be to yield to the tempting story of artistic achieve- 
ments, which the right-hand entrance under the 
same vestibule tells, for through it you pass into 
the School of Design, where for so many years the 
Academy of Arts exhibited their beautiful works in 
painting and sculpture: our thoughts are at pre- 
sent fixed on one of the great departed, who, though 
his earthly career was run long before this edifice 
was raised, is identified with the Royal Society, 
and therefore with the place of its assembling, as his 
bust over the left-hand doorway indicates. There 
we meet the shade of Str Isaac Newron, portly 
but not tall, his locks silvery but abundant without 
any baldness, with eyes sparkling and piercing, 
though they fail to indicate the profound genius 
which looks through them into the secrets of the 
universe ; his figure and face come before us, to 
awaken our grateful homage as we reflect on his 
character and history. Wonderful humility blends 
with intellectual: greatness. To other men he 
seems a spirit of higher rank, having superhuman 
faculties of mental vision, wont to soar into re- 
gions which the vulture’s eye hath never seen: to 
himself he seems but a little boy, playing with 
shells by the sea-side. Others were taken up with 
what Newton did: he himself was thinking of 
what remained undiscovered. So it is ever with 
genius—the broader the range of view, the wider 
the horizon of mystery. He who understands more 
than others, is conscious beyond others of what can- 
not be understood. 

But let us enter the apartment devoted to meet- 
ings of the Royal Society. There hang three 
portraits of the great philosopher; one, as it ought 
to be, suspended over the president’s chair, to 
indicate, we may suppose, that Newton is ever to 
be regarded as the presiding genius over the re- 
searches and deliberations of British science. Still 
more lively mementoes of him are preserved among 
the Royal Society’s treasures. There is a solar 
dial made by the boy Isaac, when, instead of study- 
ing his grammar and scanning Virgil and Horace, 
he was busy making windmills and waterclocks. 
In fancy, we see him going along the road to 
Grantham on a market-day, with the old servant 
whom his mother sent to take care of him, and 
then stopping by the wayside to watch the mo- 
tions of a waterwheel, reflecting upon the mechani- 
cal principles involved in the simplest machinery. 
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It is pleasant, with our knowledge of what he after- 
wards became, to sit down on the green bank by 
the river-side, and to speculate upon the thought- 
lessness of the old servant who accompanied him, 
and especially that of the farmers they saluted by 
the way, as to the illustrious destiny awaiting 
the son of the widow who lived in the manor house 
of Woolsthorpe. The reflecting telescope, preserved 
along with the dial, was made by Newton in his 
thirtieth year, and reminds us of the deep mathe- 
matical studies he was then pursuing at Cam- 
bridge. The autograph ms. of the Principia, also 
kept here, gives increased vividness to the picture 
of this extraordinary person in his study, solving 
mysterious problems, and suggesting others still 
more mysterious; and then the lock of silvery 
hair, the last of the Newtonian relics belonging to 
the society, comes in as a finishing touch to fancy’s 
picture, like a single stroke of the pencil on canvass, 
which, when a portrait is just complete, gives life 
and expression to the whole. 

But, after all, it must be remembered that in 
Newton’s time the Royal Society met elsewhere. 
The gatherings out of which it arose were first in 
Oxford during the Commonwealth, and then sub- 
sequently at Gresham College, London. There it 
continued after Charles 11 gave the philosophers a 
charter and the body was completely formed, 
which happened in 1664. Isaac Newton became a 
member in January, 1674, when he was excused 
the customary payment of a shilling a week, “on 
account of his low circumstances, as he repre- 
sented.” The old Gresham College was long since 
swept away. It stood in Broad-street, on the 
ground now occupied by the Excise Office; so, in 
following the shades of the departed about the 
streets of London, we pause — the place now 
devoted to business connected with our national 
revenue, and easily transform it, by a touch with 
the wand of fancy, under the guidance of archzo- 
logical research, into an old quadrilateral range of 
buildings, a story high, with attics above, enclosing 
an open square, refreshed by rows of trees; the 
whole in the Flemish style, and having a very 
sober and quiet look—and there we see the shadow 
of Isaac, a young man of thirty-two, passing along 
the court to ascend the steps. If he was awhile a 
pecuniary debtor to the slender amount of a shil- 
line a week, certainly he soon laid the society under 
obligations of another description, to an incaleu- 
lable extent, by his great discoveries, which were 
acknowledged, so far as conferring honour could be 
an acknowledgment, in 1703, by his election to the 
presidential chair. 

We have an account, by a foreign member of the 
society, of the appearance of the room and the 
assembled philosophers, about ten years after New- 
ton’s admission. The sketch he gives is very gra- 
phic, and is no doubt a truthful picture of the scene 
presented in Gresham College, Basinghall-street, 
after Newton had attained the presidency. “The 
room,” says Sorbierre, historiographer to Louis x111 


—for he is the person referred to—‘ where the | 





elective: they mind no precedency in the society, 
but the president sits at the middle of the table in 
an elbow chair, with his back to the chimney. The 
secretary sits at the end of the table on his left 
hand, and they have each of them pen, ink, and 
paper before them. I saw nobody sit im the chairs ; 
I think they are reserved for persons of great qua- 
lity, or those who have occasion to draw near the 
president. All the other members take their places 
as they think fit, and without ceremony; and if 
any one comes in after the society is fixed, nobody 
stirs, but he takes a place presently where he can 
find it, so that no interruption may be given to him 
that speaks. The president has a little wooden 
mace in his hand, with which he strikes the table 
when he would command silence: they address 
their discourse to him bareheaded till he makes a 
sign for them to put on their hats; and there is a 
relation given in a few words of what is thought 
proper to be said concerning the experiments pro- 
posed by the secretary. There is nobody here eager 
to speak that makes a long harangue, or intent upon 
saying all he knows: he is never interrupted that 
speaks, and differences of opinion cause no manner 
of resentment, nor as much as a disobliging way of 
speech ; there is nothing seemed to me to be more 
civil, respectful, and better managed than this 
meeting; and if there be any private discourses 
held between any while a member is speaking, 
they only whisper, and the least sign from the 
president causes a sudden stop, though they have 
not told their mind out. I took special notice of 
this conduct in a body consisting of so many per- 
sons and of such different nations.” 

This Teniers-like painting of the old room, with 
its learned occupants, gives a very clear idea of the 
scene when Newton attended as a simple member ; 
and it only requires us to put him in the chair, 
with the wooden mace in his hand, to have the pic- 
ture of the Royal Society under his presidency, till 
the year 1710, when the meetings were removed to 
another place. It was Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
whither the illustrious institute emigrated, and 
there our great English philosopher continued to 
preside till his death, in 1627. Strype describes 
the court as an open space with freestone pave- 
ment, graced with good buildings inhabited by 
persons of repute, the large front house with stone 
steps being the building used by the society. 

Crane-court, then, is another of the nooks, be- 
side a noisy bustling street in the great metropolis, 
where a contemplative mind may escape the tur- 
moil of the present and enter the shadowy regions 
of the past : and in this instance it is to commence 
not only with one gigantic genius, but with a num- 
ber of kindred spirits, who in his wake were pushing 
their barks over the broad pacific ocean of nature’s 
mysteries. Charles 11 used to laugh at Boyle’s 
weighing the air, and thoughtless persons may 
fancy that the hours spent, during the last century, 
in Crane-court, by English philosophers, were for 
the most part spent in learned trifling: but no one 
acquainted with the connection between science and 


society meets is large and wainscotted: there is a | the useful arts will fail to see how much the phy- 
large table before the chimney, with seven or eight | sical comforts of the present generation have been 


chairs covered with green cloth about it, and two 


increased by the labours of those illustrious men ; 


rows of wooden and matted benches to lean on, the | while every man, who has not made his mind a 


first being higher than the others, in form like an 
amphitheatre. The president and council are 


slave to mere utilitarian pursuits, will recognise the 
value of knowledge for its own sake, the high 
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value of its influence on the human faculties, and | 
the incalculable importance of an ever-brightening 
and enlarging perception of the wonders of God’s | 
glorious universe. It was in 1782 that the Royal | 
Society removed to Somerset-house, where the | 
crown had just assigned to its use the apartments 
it now occupies ; but the room in “ the large house’”’ | 
which Strype speaks of, so interesting from its | 
connection with Newton’s presidency, still remains | 
in an unaltered state. 

This great man was elected by the university of 
Cambridge, in 1688, to serve for them in parliament; 
and, in 1695, he became warden of the mint, with a 
salary of between 5007. and 6007. He was promoted | 
to the mastership in 1699, after which his salary | 
was from 12007. to 15007. There could be no 
excuse now, on the score of scanty means, for not | 
paying the shilling a week. Newton grew rich, | 
and died worth 32,0007. For some years before he 
obtained the wardenship he resided at Cambridge, 
though of course frequently visiting town on poli- 
tical and scientific business. During one of these 
visits we find him dating a letter from “ the Bull in 
Shoreditch ;” a letter, by the way, painful to read, 
as it indicates that he was at the time labouring 
under nervousness to an extent that painfully 
affected his mind. He was thought by some to be 
positively insane, but the affection does not seem 
to have gone so far as to justify the application of 
that term. 

After his appointment to office under govern- 
ment he came to live in London, and for some time | 
Jermyn-street was the place of his abode. It was 
while living there that the rupture began between | 
him and Flamsteed. They had been intimate | 
friends ; but a coolness arose from some unexplained 
cause in 1696. Flamsteed had supplied Newton 
with lunar observations, and had mentioned the 
fact to his acquaintance, perhaps with some little 
vanity. The more renowned philosopher, on this 
account, rather querulously rebuked his fellow-la- 
bourer, and in the year 1704 very serious differ- 
ences appeared between them. Flamsteed’s great 
catalogue of stars, a most valuable contribution to | 
the cause of science, was placed in the hands of 
Newton and others for examination, in consequence 
of Prince George of Denmark having offered to 
bear the expense of printing it. According to the 
ex parte statement of Flamsteed, he received from 
this committee a good deal of vexatious treatment, 
after which they demanded that a copy of the cata- 
logue, which Flamsteed still held in his possession, 
should be given up to them. This demand was 
complied with under protest ; the catalogue being 
sealed up, with the understanding that so it should 
remain until the industrious student and observer 
should be able to complete it. In 1710, Flamsteed 
found the seal had been broken, and that the work 
was going through the press; a circumstance 
that greatly enraged him, he being by no means 
one of the meckest of men. Violent recriminations 
between the two illustrious astronomers immedi- 
ately ensued, into the details of which we have 
neither time nor inclination to enter. We cannot 
acquit Newton of all blame in this affair. The 
breaking of the seal looks like an offence, and so 
far as he participated in it can scarecly be regarded 
otherwise than as leaving some shade (we cannot 
determine the depth of its hue) on the memory of 
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our great philosopher. Still his eminent virtues, 
which Sir D. Brewster has so laboriously illus- 
trated and so eloquently eulogized, shine with a 
radiance too brilliant to be much obscured by this 
instance of culpability. Yet our reverence for no 
man’s memory can justify us in shutting our eyes 
to his faults, and we should always feel that his- 
torical justice demands impartiality in the judg- 
ment of every question, however it may implicate 
the fame of the distinguished individuals. But an 
end to this. Our ramble into Jermyn-street, in the 
reverent endeavour to trace out the footsteps of our 
departed philosopher, has involved us in allusions of 
a painful nature, though it leaves us still among 
the admirers of his character as well as of his dis- 
coveries. 

From 1710 till two years before his death, Sir 
Tsaac lived in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. 
Next door to the chapel where Toplady used to 
preach, there stands an old house now covered with 
white stucco. It has seen in its time, like a num- 
ber of other London dwellings, a good many 
changes. Here once dwelt the Envoy of Denmark, 
then Sir Isaac Newton, next Paul Dominique, 
after that Dr. Burney. Who beside may have lived 
here we cannot tell; but it has now reached the 
fag end of its history, and the formerly aristocratic 
residence is let out in separate floors, and partly 
turned into a printing-office. Reverence for the 
great astronomer led us lately to pay a visit to the 
place. We found the rooms somewhat altered, but 
the staircase remains no doubt as it was in the 
days of Newton. But the part of the house most 
intimately associated with his name is the little 
observatory perched on the roof. We were per- 
mitted to ascend into that spot, to see it profaned by 
its present use, for there we found a shoemaker 
busy at his work. Yet, on second thoughts, a shoe- 


'maker’s humble employment is no profanation of 


an astronomer’s study, for shoemakers have a mis- 
sion in this world as well as astronomers. They 
are fellow-workers in the great hive of human in- 
dustry. Mutual helpers are they too. For if the 
star-gazer instructs the shoemaker, the shoemaker 
makes shoes for the star-gazer. We thought, as we 
stood in that little airy nest, looking at our humble 
friend, and thinking of the great philosopher, how 
Providence binds all ranks together by ties of in- 
ter-dependence, and how wrong it is for the hand 
to say to the foot,“ I have no need of thee.” A glass 
cupola probably crowned the observatory in New- 
ton’s time, and evidently there was then in it a 
window in each of the four walls. So here he 
looked out on the London of a hundred and thirty 
years ago, hardly less crowded and smoky about the 
neighbourhood than now. Overhead, where New- 
ton turned his eyes with most interest, we know it 
was just the same—the same beautiful stars shining 
out on a cold winter’s night, the same planets 
sailing along the same blue ocean, the same moon 
throwing its light over the same blue fields. What 
observations, keen and searching—what calcula- 
tions, intricate and profound—what speculations, 
far-reaching and sublime—must there have been 
oftentimes up there, when one of the most gifted 
of mortals from that spot looked out upon the 
heavens, and in thought went forth on voyages of 
discovery into the most distant regions of the uni- 
verse, At the calm still hour of midnight—Sirius 
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watching over the city of sleepers—J upiter carrying 
his brilliant lamp along his ancient pathway—every 
one of the luminaries in the place appointed by 
Him who calleth them all by their names—there 
stands the silvery-headed man with his reflecting 
telescope, occupied with thoughts which we com- 
mon mortals in vain endeavour to conjecture. 

We must journey now further westward, as far 
as Kensington, then a place of great repute for in- 
valids, and also distinguished by the residence of 
the monarch George I, at the old palace there. New- 
ton was well known at court. On one occasion, the 
king, when congratulated upon reigning over two 
kingdoms, replied :—“ Rather congratulate me on 
having such a subject in one as Newton, and such 
a subject in the other as Leibnitz.” And Caroline, 
queen of George 11, loved to converse with the 
aged man who filled Europe with his fame. De- 
clining health and the infirmities of years led 
Newton, in 1725, to seek an abode at Kensington. 
“It was Sunday night, ” says his nephew, Mr. 
Conduit, “ the 7th March, 1724-5 : at Kensington, 
with Sir Isaac Newton, in his lodgings, just after 
he was come out of a fit of the gout, which he had 
had in both his feet for the first time, in the 83rd 
year of his age; he was better after it, and had 
his health clearer, and memory stronger, than I 
had known him then for some years.” <A year 
after, we have another notice. “ April 15th, 1726: 
I passed the whole day with Sir Isaac Newton 
at his lodgings, Orbel’s-buildings, Kensington, 
which was the last time I saw him. He told me 
that he was born on Christmas day, 1642.” The 
house still remains, occupying a retired corner in 
the old suburbs, with new squares and terraces 
springing up all around it. It is situated in Bul- 
lingham-place ; and retaining still its mansion-like 
aspect, with a large quiet garden and tall shady 
trees, it carries us back to the last days of Sir 
Isaac ; and looking in through the gate, we picture 
the feeble man of 84, in his garden-chair, sitting 
on the grass-plot on a sunny afternoon, musing on 
subjects more sacred even than the stars; for 
Newton was not a mere philosopher, but also a 
student of revelation. In that house he died, on 
Monday, the 20th March, having on the previous 
Saturday been able to read the newspaper, and 
hold a long discourse with Dr. Mead. 

One more visit, and we complete our pilgrimages 
to spots where we meet the sliade of the great Sir 
Isaac. In the Jerusalem Chamber, at Westminster, 
where the scene of the polemical assembly con- 
vened there in 1644 flits before us, we behold the 
coffin of our philosopher placed in state, and then 
see it borne away—dukes and nobles counting it an 
honour to support the pall—to its last earthly rest- 
ing-place under the pavement of St. Peter’s Abbey. 
There shades of the departed thickly throng around 
us: crowds of the illustrious meet us in those 
vencrable aisles: but no one is more illustrious 
than he whom we now leave among them. We may 
apply to him, with a little alteration, the beautiful 
words employed with another reference by a fa- 
vourite author in describing Westminster Abbey. 
“Well may the world cherish his renown; for it has 
been piocs eae not by deeds of violence and blood, 
but by diligent dispensation of knowledge. Well 
may posterity be grateful to his memory ; for he 
has left it an inheritance, not of empty names and 





sounding actions, but whole treasuries of science 
bright gems of speculation and golden views of 
wisdom.” 





THE BIRDS ARE GOING! 


Tue birds are going! for the bloom of spring has 
passed away, and the glowing warmth of the sum- 
mer sun is no longer felt. Their songs, their 
twitterings and chirrupings are hushed : and, fore- 
seeing the rigours of the approaching season, in- 
stinct determines them to migrate to countries 
which are now beginning to assume all the verdure 
and mildness of our summer. They know the time 
of their going as well as that of their coming; and 
the sociability and unanimity of purpose which 
they display, when preparing for departure, are 
calculated to excite our wonder and curiosity. 
Vast collections of swallows may have been re- 
ceutly observed congregated on the banks of the 
Thames, and in country places, 


“ On each slope roof and sunny tower,” 


or in the air, making due preparation for their 
long journey. A poet thus addresses the swallow, 
in prospect of its departure :— 


“Then, where more balmy winters smile, 
Speed thee to blest Hesperian isle, 
Libya’s warm shores, or palmy Nile, 

On wings of wind: 
Taught by His voice, who bids thee know 
Thy season, when to come and go, 
To seek our genial skies, or throw 

Our storms behind. 


“ Farewell, sweet bird! thou still hast been 

Companion of our summer scene, 

Loved inmate of our meadows green 
And rural home: 

The twitter of thy cheerful song 

We've loved to hear; and all day long 

See thee on pinion, fleet and strong, 
About us roam. 


“ And dost thou no wise lore impart ? 
Yes, still thon bidst us act our part 
With body prompt and willing heart, 

While summer lasts : 
Prepared the course to take, that He 
For us appoints, who summons thee 
To climes of grateful warmth to flee 
From wintry blasts. 


“O may that warning voice be heard, 
Howe’'er reveal’d! ‘T'o thee, sweet bird, 
The tongue that speaks the instructive word 

Within thee dwells: 
To us, where’er around we look, 
Each passing wing, the field, the brook, 
But most his own unerring book, 

God’s wisdom tells. 


“ That book directs our mental sight, 

To mark the migratory flight, 

With power, surpassing human might, 
On thee impress’d : 

And trains, by thy observant kind, 

Man’s wilful and reluctant mind, 

Its refuge in God’s laws to find, 
And there to rest.” 


Among the departures from the grassy fields in 
August are those of the field titlark, the quail, 
the bunting, and the cuckoo; those of the dot- 
trel and the lapwing from the heaths, fields, and 
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mountains; those of the dove and the wryneck 
from the orchards and woods; those of the foolish 
guillimot, and the red-legged smew from the 
sea-shore; while the puffin retires from the north 
coasts of Britain, and the razor-bill from its rocky 
isles. In September there is a still more numer- 
ous flight, in October the number of migrations 
is greatly diminished, and in November there are 
none. 

Strange conjectures were long indulged with 
reference to the disappearance of some birds 
Thus, it was alleged and believed that swallows 
lie concealed in fissures of rocks, in sand-banks, in 
the holes of decayed trees, and even at the bottom 
of the water in ponds, remaining during the 
winter in a conned state. “It is certain,” says 
Jonston, the Dutch naturalist, “that in hollow 
trees, lying many close together, they preserve 
themselves by mutual heat.” Other authors re- 
late that “upon ‘cutting up a rotten oak tree, it 
has been found full of swallows.” And the Hon. 
Daines Barrington says that the Rev. Mr. Conway, 
of Lychton, Flintshire, “on looking down an old 
lead mine in that county, observed numbers of 
swallows clinging to the timbers of the shaft, 
seemingly asleep; and on flinging some gravel on 
them, they just moved, but never attempted to fly 
or change their place.” 

It has been, however, sagaciously conjectured by 
Dr. Forster, that those birds which have been found 
in a state of torpidity—in the crevices of rocks, in 
holes of old decayed trees, in ruined towers, and 
under the thatch of houses—had, owing to some 
accident, been hatched later in the year than ordi- 


narily, and consequently had not acquired suffici- 
ent strength to undergo the fatigue of a long 
journey on the wing, at the time when the migra- 


tion of the rest of their species took place; and 
that, to shelter themselves from the inclemency of 
the weather, they had sought retreats wherein, 
from cold and hunger, they had sunk into a state 
of torpidity. 
Burns pathetically asks— 
“ Tlk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
Which, in the merry months of spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee ? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
And close thy e’e?” 
But, in a multitude of instances, the inquiry 
must remain unanswered. In the mode of migra- 
tion, however, we know there is a great diversity. 
The males in certain cases travel first, and are 
afterwards followed by their mates and the 
younger branches of their families. Most birds 
perform their migrations during the night; but 
there are some that travel only by day, and others 
that fly onwards, unaffected alike by night or day. 
The owl, the blackbird, and a great number of 
aquatic birds, shun the light; while the crow, the 
pie, the titmouse, the wren, the woodpecker, the 
chaffinch, the goldfinch, the lark, the swallow, and 
some others, avail themselves of it. And as the 
heron, the wagtail, the yellowhammer, the stork, 
the crane, the plover, the swan, and the wild goose 
do not intermit their flight, they choose a bright 
moonlight season to set out on their journey. 
Of all migrating birds, the cranes may perhaps 

be considered the most remarkable. They seem 





to be most endowed with foresight, and have every 
appearance of consultation and regular preparation 
for the time of their departure. Several days 
before, they utter peculiar cries, and assemble 
with much noise and bustle. They then form 
themselves into two lines, making an angle, at 
the vertex of which, one of their number, who is 
regarded as the general director of their proceed- 
ings, takes his place. It seems, indeed, as if the 
office of the leader were to exercise authority, and 
issue orders to the whole party, giving the signal 
for their descent and feeding, and guiding them in 
inclement weather in their circling flight. The 
commands, and answers to them, appear to be given 
in piercing cries. If the leader grows tired, his 
place is taken by the birds next him, while he 
retires to the end, and thus their orderly flight is 
directed. 
’ The destination of some birds is no matter of 
doubt. In the year 1833, a Polish gentleman 
having caught a stork upon his estate near Lem- 
berg, put round its neck an iron collar bearing 
the inscription, Hee ciconia ex Polonia, (“this 
stork comes from Poland,”) and set it at liberty. 
In the following year, the bird returned to the 
same spot, and was again caught by the same per- 
son. It had acquired a new collar, of gold, with 
the inscription, India cum donis remittit cico- 
niam Polonis, (“ India sends back the stork to the 
Poles with gifts.”) It is worthy of remark that 
the stork emigrates on the approach of winter, 
even when circumstances of climate or food can- 
not operate, or can operate but faintly, in inducing 
it to do so. Thus, at Bagdad, which enjoys an 
extremely mild winter, and where even a slight 
degree of frost is not usual, the stork regularly 
leaves the place upon the approach of that season. 
In like manner, the quail, which in spring is 
diffused over all the temperate regions of Europe, 
is known to betake itself, in autumn, to the coasts 
of Africa, and to penetrate into Arabia and Persia. 
Though their wings are small, they cross the Me- 
diterranean: they wait whole weeks for a favour- 
able wind, reposing on every small isle; and hence 
they are taken by thousands on the Ionian isles 
and the coast of Asia. A sudden change of wind, 
however, causes numbers of them to perish in the 
waters. Swallows have been seen crossing the 
Mediterranean in autumn towards the African 
shores ; but in reference to this bird, and many 
others, we are still left to say with the poet :— 


© As fables tell, an Indian sage, 
The Hindostani woods among, 
Could in his desert hermitage, 
As if ’t were mark’d in written page, 
Translate the wild bird’s song. 


“ T wish I did his power possess, 
That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 
What our vain systems only guess, 
And know to what wide wilderness 
You go across the sea.” 


The flight of birds has been estimated at from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty miles an hour, though 
some heavy birds scarcely pass over thirty miles in 
that time. An easy way has been suggested by 
which their flight may be determined with tolera- 
ble accuracy. To take an example: suppose a 
partridge should rise from the middle of the stub- 
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ble, and fly in a straight line over a hedge, an ob- 
server With the seconds hands of a watch may 
note the number of seconds between the bird’s 
rising and that of its topping the hedge, by step- 
ping and counting the number of paces; when, 
taking each pace to be a yard, there follows a com- 
mon rule of three sum. Thus, if a partridge, in 
three seconds, flies 100 yards, how many yards will 
it fly in 3600 seconds, or one hour ? 

Carrier pigeons supply another method of ascer- 
taining the flight of birds. On one occasion, fifty- 
six of these birds were brought over from Holland 
and set at liberty in the metropolis. They were 
turned out at half-past four in the morning, and 
all reached their dovecotes at home by noon; but 
one favourite pigeon, called Napoleon, arrived at 
about a quarter before ten o’clock. He had, there- 
fore, performed the distance of 300 miles at the 
rate of above fifty miles an hour, supposing he 
lost not a moment, and proceeded in a straight 
line; but as they usually wheel about in the air 
for some time before they start, the first bird most 
probably flew at a still quicker rate. 

It cannot be questioned that birds surpass all 
other animals in the faculty of continuing their 
motion without resting, as well as in its rapidity. 
The fleetest courser can scarcely ever run more 
than a mile in a minute, nor support that speed 
beyond five or six minutes; but the swallow does 
this, for pleasure, for ten hours a day. It may be 
doubted, indeed, as Wilson says, “ whether any 
birds pass over an equal extent of surface with the 
swallow. Let a person take his stand, on a fine 
summer evening, by a new-mown field, meadow, or 
river-shore, and amongst those of this tribe that 
flit before him fix his eyes on a particular one, and 
follow for a while all its circuitous labyrinths, its 
extensive sweeps, its sudden and reiterated zig-zag 
excursions, little inferior to the lightning itself, 
and calculate the length of the various lines it de- 
scribes. This little bird flies, in its ustal way, at 
the rate of one mile in a minute, which, from the 
many experiments I have made, I believe to be 
within the truth; and he is so engaged for ten 
hours every day.” 

The passenger pigeon, spread throughout the 
greatest portion of North America, from Hudson’s 
Bay over Canada as far south as the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, has also wonderful powers of flight. Their 
migrations are made in immense flocks. “ Let 
us,’ says Audubon, “take a column of one mile 
in breadth, which is far below the average size, and 
suppose it passing over us without interruption for 
three hours, at the rate of one mile in a minute: 
this will give us a parallelogram of one hundred 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and 
eighty square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have 1,115,136,000, or one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifteen millions, one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one flock!” And 
yet the rate of this progress, as thus given, is not 
overstated. Pigeons have been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood cf New York with their crops full of 
rice, which they must have collected in the fields 
of Georgia and Carolina, these districts being the 
nearest in which they could possibly have procured 
a supply of the food. As their power of digestion 
18 so great that they will decompose food entirely 
in twelve hours, they must, in this instance, have 











travelled betweenthree and four hundred miles in six 
hours, which shows their speed to be on an average 
about one mile in a minute. Such a velocity 
would enable one of these birds, were it so in- 
clined, to visit the European continent in less than 
three days. 

In view of the facts connected with these migra- 
tions, the question arises, Why are they under- 
taken? “It is not from want of nourishment,” 
replies a naturalist, “for most birds commence 
their migration while there is still abundance in 
the country they are leaving. Atmospherical cur- 
rents are not the cause, nor do the changes of 
season explain it, as the greatest number of them 
set off while the weather is yet fine; and others, 
as the larks and starlings, arrive while the weather 
is bad. Atmospherical influences can only hasten 
the migration in autumn, but must rather retard 
or derange it in spring. It is the presentiment of 
what is to happen which determines birds to begin 
their journey. It is an instinct which urges them, 
and which initiates them into the meteoric changes 
that are preparing. They have a particular faculty 
of foreseeing the rigours of the coming season ; 
an exquisite sensibility to the perception of atmo- 
spherical changes which are not yet arrived, but are 
approaching.” 

Sir Humphry Davy, on the other hand, con- 
siders food to be one of the chief objects of these 
migrations. “Swallows and bee-eaters,” he says, 
“ decidedly pursue flies over half a continent ; the 
scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, search for 
worms and larve—fiying from those countries 
wherein either frost or dryness prevents them from 
boring—making generally small flights at a time, 
and resting on their travels where they find food. 
Hawks are seen in great quantities, in the month 
of May, coming into the east of Europe, after 
quails and landrails; and locusts are followed by 
numerous birds that, fortunately for the agricul- 
turist, make them their prey.” 

Admitting, however, that there is truth in both 
these statements, we think there is another motive, 
and one which we cannot but regard as of no ordi- 
nary power. All young creatures particularly re- 
quire compounded aliment, and God appears to 
have made, in every instance, provision for a sup- 
ply of fitting nutriments. As birds have not the 
milky secretion of the mammalia, and as, unlike 
insects, they do not place their eggs where the 
future progeny will find subsistence, so they are 
prepared to seek what may be required in distant 
spots. To quote the words of Mr. Knapp, with 
which we heartily coincide :—“ Every one who has 
made the attempt, well knows the variety of expe- 
dients he has resorted to, of boiled meats, bruised 
seeds, hard eggs, boiled rice, and twenty other 
substances that nature never presents, in order to 
find a diet that will nourish them ; but Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s failure in being able to raise the young of 
the cirl-bunting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers, is a sufficient instance of the 
manifest necessity there is for a peculiar food in 
one period of the life of birds, and renders it pro- 
bable that, to obtain a certain aliment, the swallow, 
wren, and others of the insect-eating and fruit- 
feeding birds, direct their flight to distant regions, 
and that this is the chief cause of their migra- 
tions.” 
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Stroy Hotes on Australia and the Diggings. 


Avstratian Cottoyr.—A liveiy interest has been ex- 
cited in Manchester by the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that great manufacturing capital on some 
samples of Australian cotton submitted for examination 
by the Rev. Dr. Lang. There were nine samples of va- 
rious qualities. Altogether, they are considered by the 
highly competent President of the Chamber as “ indis- 
putably proving the capability of Australia to produce 
most useful and beautiful cotton, adapted to the English 
markets, in a range of value from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per pound.”’ 


Ortern or THE Worp “Nvuaeer.”—This word, now 
so common amongst our population, is a strange sounding 
word, and destitute of any apparent etymological meaning. 
It originated at the Ophir diggings in New South Wales, 
and is probably a corruption of “ingot,” which is itself a 
corruption of “lingot,” a little tongue. The wedge of 
gold which Achan purloined is called, in the original 
Hebrew, a “tongue” of gold, as a reference to a Bible with 
marginal readings will show. In California the word 
“lump” is generally used, and sometimes the Spanish word 
pepite. 

Discovery or Coan 1x New Zratanp.—* We have 
before us,” says the editor of the “ Nelson Examiner,” “a 
specimen of very superior coal which has been recently 
discovered in extensive quantities in the neighbourhood of 
Massacre Bay, New Zealand. It is a clear bright sample, 
of a fine bituminous appearance, though competent judges 

ronounce it inferior to the English ‘cannel’ coal. The 
is reported to extend over an area of many miles, 
within six feet of the surface of the earth. An officer 
had been sent to the district by the government to nego- 
tiate with the native chiefs for the land, and to report more 
fully upon the subject.” A bed of coal has likewise been 
discovered upon Mr. Dean’s sheep farm, about forty miles 
from Christchurch, on the Canterbury Settlement, which 
promises to repay the trouble of working; the discovery 
of which, from the great want of wood on the plains, is 
considered to be invaluable. 


Estimatep Propucs or THE AUSTRALIAN Mrnzs.— 
By papers from Sydney, up to the 8th of May, we learn 
that the gold said to be now produced throughout Austra- 
lia amounts to 60,000 ounces weekly, being at the rate of 
3,120,000 ounces per annum. This, at the European price 
of gold, would amount to 12,000,000/. per annum. ‘The 
quantity sent into Melbourne from Mount Alexander alone 
is said to be 50,000 ounces weekly. This, with fewer hands, 
would at once place the Australian gold fields in advance 
of California. The New South Wales yield is stated at 
10,000 ounces weekly, the comparatively limited produc- 
tion of the latter colony being owing to the superior attrac- 
tions of the Port Philip mines. What the yield will be 
when a nauch larger population has found its way to the 
Australian colonies it will be impossible to prognosticate. 
Enough is now apparent to render it certain that it will 
be without a parallel in the world’s history. 


Loss 1x Gotp Smettine.—The loss in smelting the 
old is stated to vary from 2} to 4 per cent., the average 
ing 1. The fineness of the gold ranged from 223 to 23% 
carats fine. Including the 1 per cent. charged by the assay 
office, an ingot of 98 ounces of an average of 23 carats fine 
would be returned for every 100 ounces of gold deposited. 
These would -be equivalent to 102 oz. 9 dwts. of stand- 
ard gold. We give these figures on the authority of the 
“South Australian Register.’ 

Sirver Cornaax.—A large quantity of the silver coin- 
age of the realm is in course of being transported to Aus- 
tralia. So great is the demand for exportation, that the 
Bank of England will not accommodate any one person 
with more than 500/. worth, though one party is known to 
have obtained silver coin to the extent of 10,000/. Money 
speculators have remarked the deficiency of silver currency 
in the Australian colonies, and a large quantity of specie 
has recently been exported, both from London and Liver- 
pool, for the purpose of making extensive purchases from 
emigrants and gold miners, who are now obliged to pay 
for all they want in gold as it comes from the mines. 


Frrewoop is selling in Melbourne at 37. the cart oad. 





Porcuass oF Lanp By Gotp Diracers.—A cheering 
fact amongst the New South Wales gold diggers is that, 
in most cases, as soon as they have procured sufficient 
means, their first step is to purchase a piece of land, 
and settle down upon it. It is delightful to see this, as 
it proves that the men are not, as might have been sup- 
posed, absorbed in the vice of avarice; and it proves that 
which is of more consequence, that Australia will rapidly 
be peopled with a race of sturdy yeomen, who but the 
other day were labourers. 

Licencgs.—At present the number of government li- 
cences for the diggings taken out and paid for is 12,811, 
realizing to the colonial treasury, at the rate of one shilling 
each, over 6001. a day. The proceeds of gold licences for 
one quarter is set down to 48,5971. 138. ; fees for gold es- 
cort, 4,489/. 19s. 6d.; sale of crown lands, 94,2731., being an 
immense increase on the corresponding quarter of last year, 

Qu1NINzE is said to be selling for 5/. an ounce at Gayndah, 
South Australia, in consequence of the prevalence of ague in 
the neighbourhood. 

DisPROPORTION OF THE SexEs.—The men who are 
traversing the route to Australia are reckoned to be in the 
proportion of 15 or 20 to one woman. We do not hear, 
however, that adequate means are being taken to rectify this 
frightful and growing evil. 

Remitrancres FoR Retatives.—There has recently 
been published a second remittance roll for the reunion 
of families in Anstralia. The gross sum remitted was 
nearly 3000/., and the several contributions, 136 in nun- 
ber, varied in amount from 12s. to 1507. We observe that 
a shepherd has sent 100/. for the emigration of his rela- 
tives; a labourer sends 80/.; a blacksmith, 60/.; a brick- 
layer, 50/.; and a builder, 501. for the like purpose. La- 
bourers, servants, and mechanics contribute the- most to 
the kindly office of rescuing parents, children, relations, 
and friends from poverty, and of making them share in the 
prosperity now enjoyed by the emigrant donors. It is a 
pleasing subject to contemplate, and does honour to the 
industry and self-denial necessary to the accumulation of 
such a sum, and in so short a time. No class gives so 
largely as the labourer. There is no other than he that 
had the fortune or the virtue to save 1307. and 80/., except 
a shoemaker, who sent his brother-in-law 1507. Hopeful 
and good as all this is, it must be in candour confessed 
that the Irjsh stand conspicuous for similar and greater 
generosity; they having remitted, in little more than a 
year, 900,000/. for the emigration of their relatives. A 
new country, new hopes, and employment seem in 
both nations to rouse the qualities that “the thorny point 
of bare distress” had suppressed at home. 

Important TO Em1GRants.—Mr. Mansfield, the ma- 
gistrate of Liverpool, lately gave his decision in an important 
case. The point involved was, whether the charterer of an 
emigrant slrip, in case of the detention of that ship beyond 
its appointed day of sailing, is liable to the passengers for 
the return of the passage-money, and compensation for loss 
of time. The complainant was a person named M‘Turk, 
who, with others, had taken passages in the “ City of Lin- 
coln” for Australia ; and the defendant was Mr. J. Johnson, 
the charterer of the vessel. Johnson had failed to pay the 
whole of the contract-money to the owner, who detained 
the vessel in the river fifteen days beyond the specified day 
of sailing. It was contended, for the defendant, that he 
was not the cause of the detention of the passengers in 
the sense of the 32nd section of the Act, recently passed 
for the protection of emigrants. There were two ways in 
which the payment of the first 5. by the plaintiff might 
be regarded, namely, either as a deposit, or part payment 
of the contract; but so far from the day of sailing not 
having been specified, that was one consideration for the 
asa of the money. Then, as to Mr. Johnson not 

ing the owner of the vessel, he had certainly acted as 
such, and could not now be allowed to repudiate the own- 
ership. The wording of the Act at one time led him to 
think that the case did not come within its meaning, but 
further consideration had changed that opinion. The 
plaintiff was therefore entitled to his 16/. passage-money, 
and 3/, compensation, 

















